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THE LONGWOOD MOVE 


Longtime Mass Art Home To Be Demolished 


After July 1, the Longwood building will no longer 
belong to Mass Art. The nine departments which 
have been contained inside it for decades will move to 
renovated sites on the main campus. 

The old, four story building which housed the entire 
Three Dimensional department plus photography, 
film, and video, will be transformed into a ten story 
structure to be built by the Beth Israel Hospital. The 
only physical remains of Longwood will be the 
historical facades of the building which face 
Brookline Avenue. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts sold the 
property to the hospital for approximately $16 
million which is being used to construct and renovate 
Mass Art property near Huntington Avenue. The 
restored Collins and Kennedy buildings will hold the 
metals, ceramic, sculpture, fiber, painting, and 
photography departments, and a new facility will 
contain glass blowing. According to Stephanie 
Wingfield, the Mass Art architect overseeing all 
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construction and renovations to the College, this 
transition will increase space for all the departments 
and better the school’s facilities. The project is 
expected to be completed by May 15, however 
Wingfield said a June 1 completion is more realistic. 

For those alumni/z2 who want a-souvenir from their 
past or a last look around Longwood, they should do 
so between May and the end of June. 
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COMMENCEMENT 1992 CALENDAR 


Tuesday May 19 
Design & Art Education Certificate Ceremony 
Trustees’ Room, Tower 11th Floor, 5:30 pm 


Wednesday May 20 
Alumni Association Annual Meeting 
Trustees' Room, Tower 11th Floor, 5:00 pm 


Convocation 
Huntington Auditorium, 5:30 pm 


Senior Show Opening 
Main Gallery, Administration Building, 6:30 pm 


Thursday May 21 

Assembly for Academic Procession 
Longwood Building Parking Lot, 12:00 Noon 
(In case of rain, meet at Tower) 


Commencement Ceremony 
Gymnasium, 1:00 pm 


Cookout 
Tetlow Street Park, 3:00 pm 


JEAN DAY ZALLINGER (’39) 


scores of books in the field of natural history, and has 
Distinguished Alumna for 1992 


received commissions from Time-Life books, Life 
magazine, and encyclopedias such as Colliers and 
World Book. Her work has been honored by the 
Junior Literary Guild Award and the Outstanding 
Science Book for children award. 

More recently, her illustrations appear in Eagles of 
the World (published by Lothrop Lee and Shepard), 
which was published in 1989 and designated a 
notable book in the Children’s Literature Center of 
the Library of Congress in 1990. Other recent work 
includes Sesame Street Question and Answer Book 
(Western Publishing), Monsters of the Sea (Little 
Brown), and Poems for Brothers and Poems for 
Sisters (Holiday Publishing). She has been featured 
in The New Haven Register and now lives with her 
husband in North Haven, Connecticut. 


The Alumni Association is pleased to announce that 
JEAN Day ZALLINGER (’39), known for her illustrations 
of animals, wildlife, and children, will receive this 
year’s Distinguished Alumni/ze award at Commence- 
ment. 

Zallinger graduated from the Massachusetts School 
of Art and was awarded a scholarship to the Yale 
School of Fine Arts in the same year. At Yale, she 
made maps and did portraits for the Yale Press to 
help earn her way through school. It was at Yale she 
met her husband and fellow artist, Rudolph Zallinger 
with whom she now shares three children. They both 
received their Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees from 
Yale in 1942. 

After graduation, she continued to work at the Yale 
Press as a free-lance designer until 1949 and also did 
illustrations for several Yale professors. From 1951- 
53, the U.S. Navy sponsored her to do technical 
illustration and drafting for the Applied Physics 
Laboratory at the University of Seattle, Washington. 

Jean has illustrated Wildlife Federation stamps, 


The Alumni Association invites your nominations for 
next year’s awards. Please send the name(s) of 
candidate(s) along with biographical information to 
the Alumni Office Help recognize the achievements of 
special alumni/z in particular and the Association as 
a whole. 
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from President O'Neil 


Dear Alumni/e and Friends: 


The good news from the State House is that we 
are no longer in danger of being merged or closed. 
The bad news is that although Governor Weld has 
recommended “level funding” for Public higher 
education in his budget for FY93, i.e. the same 
funding as FY92. There are still areas where we 
will be cut again. To those of you who wrote the 
Governor and/or your legislators, thank you. It 
really helped. 

Other good news is that our exhibition, Seeing 
Through “Paradise”: Artists and the Terezin 
Concentration Camp, was listed as one of the Ten 
Best exhibitions in Boston for 1992 by both The 
Boston Globe and the Boston Herald. 

And, our alumni/ee—you—continue to receive 
awards and recognition. JEANINE STELLE (’91), 
Design, represented the Massachusetts College of 
Art as a finalist in the Air France Student Fashion 
Designers competition held recently in New York. 
Her design, inspired by the American West, was a 
black and white pants suit for the modern travel- 
ing woman. Ceramics alumna Nancy Haicu (’68), 
by the time you read this, may have won an 
Academy Award! (See “News & Notes”) Cod in the 
Wind, a sculpture by alumnus JONATHAN RUSSELL 
(91), was dedicated on December 12, 1991 at the 
Sculpture Park on Huntington Avenue (see story 
this issue). 

And with our faculty and students: Keith 
Washington and Challis Coda, students in the 
Fine Art 2D, are winners of the 1992 Liquitex 
Excellence in Art Awards. Glass work by Mass Art 
students and alumni/e was featured at Boston’s 
Grohe Gallery last November and December. 
Sarah Bapst, Core Department, received a 1991 
Visual Arts Fellowship from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for use in works on paper. 

Our Spring 1992 Saturday Studios Program has 
collaborated with public and private agencies to 
provide from 30- scholarships for economically 
disadvantaged students. 

Willard Scott held up a Mass Art T-shirt promot- 
ing the February 2D Celebrity Art Auction on the 
Today Show and raised needed funds for pro- 
grams. (See story this issue). 

I could go on and on. You are all doing a terrific 
job. Hope to see many of you at the upcoming Art 


Auction on April 24. 


Sincerely, 
Ld Mien 


William F. O’Neil 
President 
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NEXT (SUMMER) ISSUE: 
JULY 4, 1992 


THE LONGWOOD FAREWELLS 


Our Events to Match the Great Changes 
by 

W. Andy Meier (’68/’73), MCAAA Board Member 
(Historian/Reunions) 


It’s nearly time for the “Farewell to Longwood” 
parties being held in the parking lot of 364 Brookline 
Avenue. And it’s an event so big, it'll be celebrated 
twice—May 8 (for and by the students) and June 6 
(for and by the alumni/e) of this year. Former Board 
member Marc ENGLIsH (’86) dubbed it “Goodbye Old 
Paint” at the January MCAAA Board meeting. I 
prefer that title but whatever it’s called each of us 
must address it. Will you go to it? (Or both?!) 

These are immensely important times in world 
history. My studies for the past thirty-two years and 
at UMass Boston (1976-82) lead me to compare this 
time with the 1917-1919 and 1939-47. There are 
many other periods as one trips back in time but we 
need not cite them here. We alums, students, admin- 
istration, staff and faculty are seeing the end of Mass 
Art’s second period. 

From its inception in 1873 until moving into the 
permanent and then new home at 364 Brookline 
Avenue, MCA (first MSNA, then MSA) was establish- 
ing itself as an institution then growing as such. 

When we moved into 364 Brookline Avenue—today’s 
“Longwood Building’—it became home to five-and-a- 
half decades worth of alumni/e. It had its great 
plusses and definite limitations but we made it ours. 
The outer walls will remain, Beth Israel will re-do 
the interior and build in the parking lot. This will 
also make them adjacent to the rest of the medical 
buildings and that is a good thing. We have to say 
goodbye to it. I hope everyone buys a genuine Mass 
Art brick or other genuine momentos and has a great 
time. 

Ah, but what kind of great time? I suggest that 
every alum who missed a past reunion or wants to 
just get together with a few classmates and have a 
mini-reunion DO JUST THAT. It’s easy. Buy a ticket 
(in advance, it’s cheaper), park the car in the lot on 
Huntington Avenue (just off it actually, diagonally 
across from the “new” Mass Art campus) get on the 
shuttle provided for the occasion, and ride up 
Longwood Avenue to the party! 

If you want to be recognized as being an alum from 
your class year then I suggest that you wear your 
class year on yourself. You may want to go incognito 
too. A group of you may decide to all wear red hats 
(men, too) and identify yourselves that way. Colored 
flowers are useful for this purpose as well. You may 
simply put your name on your person somewhere and 
let that be enough. This is also an excellent way to 
pre-experience either a planned or not-yet-planned 
reunion. 

Bring the cameras, the mini-cams! Photograph 
yourselves on the front steps of good ol’ 364 Brookline 
Avenue. We are saying goodbye to the home of Mass 
Art’s big second period. It will not visually be lost 
and, like us, will live on but the College is now in its 
third period. The Berlin Wall is gone, the USSR is 
gone, East Germany is gone, the Cold War is over 
and the time of being the little art College on the 
corner of Longwood and Brookline is gone with them. 
Now we're that BIG art College at the corner of 
Longwood and Huntington! See you at the party! 


LONGWOOD DOCUMENTARY 


As a means of preserving the spirit of the Longwood 
Building, Christopher Meredith, a Mass Art film 
student, is shooting a documentary of the building 
this spring. This film will be a visual and oral history 
of Longwood that will become a permanent part of 
the College’s archives. Meredith is looking for retired 
faculty and alumni/z who have used Longwood and 
are interested in being interviewed for this important 
project. 

This project is being partially funded by Mass Art 
groups. However, the total budget has not yet been 
met. Anyone wishing to contribute to the project with 
interviews, ideas, or donations should contact Paul 
McCaffrey at the Student Affairs Office x372. 
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ILLUSTRATION CLASS 


We are pleased to feature the work of some promising 
Mass Art illustration students in this issue. Instruc- 
tor TERESA FLavIN ('80) assigned her Junior Illustra- 
tion class the project of creating images for Perspec- 
tives as they would a "real" job for a publication. The 
results featured here and the next issue, will hope- 
fully be just the beginning of a continued student 
presence in these pages. 


FENWAY LIBRARIES ONLINE 


Digital Equipment Corporation recently awarded 
Fenway Libraries Online, Inc. (FLO) an equipment 
grant to assist the network in upgrading its shared, 
automated library system. The grant of $214,800 will 
be used to purchase a VAX 4000, model 300 and 
digital communications equipment. 

In awarding the grant, Digital stated that “we 
recognize the commitment Fenway Libraries Online 
makes, through the consortium, to providing re- 
sources to the patrons of Boston and throughout 
Massachusetts and New England.” 

Incorporated in January, 1987, Fenway Libraries 
Online currently includes Emerson College, Massa- 
chusetts College of Art, Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy and Allied Health Sciences, Museum of 
Fine Arts, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Wentworth Institute of Technology and Wheelock 
College. A previous equipment grant from Digital in 
1988 enabled FLO to put its original system in place. 
Since that time, FLO has provided users with online 
access to a combined collection of over 800,000 
volumes. Students, faculty, and researchers have 
access to the network catalog from computer termi- 
nals in their libraries as well as dial-up access from 
their homes, offices and dorms. 

According to system manager Jamie Ingram, FLO 
will install its new system in June 1992, after the 
close of the spring semester. The new system will 
provide quicker and more efficient access, allow 
current member libraries to add more computer 
terminals and enable FLO to add new libraries to its 
resource sharing network. 


SARAH J. WOODWORTH: INTERN 


It is our pleasure and good fortune to have the 
services of Emerson student Sarah Woodworth as 
intern for this (and the following) issue of Perspec- 
tives. Her presence has markedly improved our 
ability to research and write articles (this doesn’t 
mean we still can’t use help, though.) Our thanks go 
to Sarah and to Carolyn Oppenheim, Assistant 
Professor in the Emerson Department of Communica- 
tions. And now, some words from Sarah herself on 
herself: 

I am pleased to say that I am writing for Perspec- 
tives this semester through an internship program at 
Emerson College. My major is journalism but I try to 
stay involved with the art world. I’ve had a lot of 
experience at the potter’s wheel and lately I’ve been 
dabbling with photography and photojournalism. It is 
very exciting to be working here where I can incorpo- 
rate two of my greatest interests. Hopefully, when I 
graduate in May I'll be so lucky! 
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Cod in the Wind installed in Sculpture Park 


RUSSELL SCULPTURE DEDICATED 


On December 12, 1991, alumnus JONATHAN RUSSELL’S 
(91) sculpture Cod in the Wind, was dedicated in the 
Sculpture Park next to Mass Art’s Tower Building. 

Russell says the work—a lifelike representation of a 
school of fish—was inspired by old New England 
weathervane craftsmanship and described it as a 
“large, glorified weathervane”. His thirty foot high, 
fourteen foot wide sculpture is made of hammered 
copper connected to a steel post by moving “arms” or 
“vanes”. Appropriately, his choice of subject, the Cod, 
is the Massachusetts state fish. And, the sculptural 
“school” of fish is located directly next to a “school” of 
students. After he had his proposal accepted by the 
Exhibitions committee of the College and built a 
model, the construction of Cod in the Wind began. It 
took one year to create from its conception until its 
installation. 

Russell is also one of the two recipients of the 
prestigious HELEN Bair Crossik (32) Sculpture 
Award for 1991. He will be exhibiting some of his 
current works at the Different Angle Gallery in 
Boston beginning May 6. 


Food Trey. 


The third and final part of Mass Art's STAR 
SHARE DAYS program was December 3-5. 
Forty-nine persons participated and Mass Art's 
5% share came to $143.13. Our grand total 
for the program is $394.34 for scholarships. 
Thanks to all who shopped and dropped for 
the College! 
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WRITER/ARTIST/TEACHER 
ee Silverman (’85) 


Since the day in June of 1982 when I left behind seven 
years of kindergarten and early childhood teaching to 
enroll in Mass Art as a 30 year old sophomore with 
an M.Ed. is fast approaching a “ten years ago” mark, 
it seems appropriate to tell pieces of my teaching, 
writing and art trajectory to the community respon- 
sible for much of the work I have created in that 
period of time. 

I left teaching to become the “artiste” I thought I 
was always meant to be, and although I’m grateful 
for the three years I spent in the Fibers Department 
as a “mature” undergraduate working with paper, the 
time was not easy. It was hard to shed the identity of 
being the teacher to become a student again. A 
lifetime of reading, writing, and interests in history 
not directly related to art do not instantly fall away 
amidst vats of paper pulp and procion dyes. It’s 
interesting that I somehow got the message that they 
were supposed to disappear. 

I didn’t know what to expect of art school, but I 
often heard criticism in my studio classes concerning 
my interest in words, language, books, and the 
meanings of things. One day a fellow student said 
that I didn’t belong in art school where the work 
should speak for itself, and if I was so interested in 
words I should just be a writer. 

Did I really have to choose? Much of my time at 
Mass Art was spent trying to reconcile the visual and 
the verbal. I searched for role models in people who 
seemed to both make things and write, like M.C. 
Richards of Black Mountain College who was both a 
poet and a potter. I made a great deal of artwork 
about these issues like my “Walking Duality “ 
costume, filled with words on one side and images on 
the other, but it always seemed like I had to choose 
one mode of expression over the other. 

Classes with Lowry Burgess and Johanna Gill 
helped to nourish my writing, reading and thinking 
in many areas that surround art and creativity, and 
provided a healthy counterpoint to my studio work. I 
realize now that I needed to enlarge my vocabulary 
for working with materials to match my vocabulary of 
words and concepts. I also saw that this process is 
endless. 

By my graduation in 1985, I realized that the artist 
I had been looking for was still very much a teacher. 
That teacher got to teach Papermaking in Mass Art’s 
Continuing Education program, as well as be a 
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 ASHOUGH 
(THE STORY 
| TELLER) 


Robert Barsamian at the Tyler Museum of Art 
by 
Ron Gleason, Director, Tyler Museum of Art 


“Ashough” (an Armenian word meaning story teller) 
includes seven large-scale installation works made 
since 1989 by RoBert BARSAMIAN (’69) an Armenian- 
American artist who lives and works in Dallas, 
Texas. This exhibition was organized by the Tyler 
Museum of Art and ran through April 12. 

Robert Barsamian has chosen to tell a powerful 
story. To tell this story, he abandoned a style of 
artmaking that provided modest success to produce 
an ambitious work that promises some mixture of 
heartache and terror as a first response. The subject 
of his story is the Turkish massacre of more than 


1,500,000 Armenians in 1915 but his works of art are 


not about death. Instead, they are about the miracle 
of survival and he would have these works compel us 


research assistant to Lowry Burgess’s Graduate 
Seminar for 1985-86 on “Great Artistic Networks, 
Friendships and Collaborations”. 

It was during the Grad Seminar that my curiosity 
about teaching writing surfaced. I was struck with 
how intimidated many of the extremely talented 
graduate students were about writing and reading, 
and began to wonder if I could somehow learn to help 
people like them. I had a good visual sense, thought I 
wrote fairly well, understood from my own experi- 
ences the processes by which artists create, but 
hadn’t a clue as to how one would go about teaching 
writing. I thought only English majors knew this 
mystérious process. 

In March of 1986 there was an article in the Sunday 
Globe on summer programs where teachers went to 
learn how to teach writing as a process. That Monday 
morning I was on the phone trying to find a program 
I could attend. The Boston Writing Project’s Summer 
Institute at UMass Boston/Harbor Campus seemed 
the best for me to try, since they offered stipends to 
participants, and welcomed teachers from various 
disciplines. 

The application process involved describing the 
workshop I hoped to give during the Summer 
Institute, a large part of which was teachers showing 
each other things they did with writing. Since I did 
NOTHING with writing, I had to scramble to think 
about what I would be able to do. I drew upon my 
background in early childhood education, as well as 
things I'd recently read and thought about at Mass 
Art, and came up with “Visual and Verbal Transla- 
tions Through Metaphor.” 

I wrote about how I thought metaphor was the 
bridge between writing and visual arts, outlined 
some exercises using visual materials to stimulate 
writing, popped a few pieces of handmade paper into 
the envelope as an example of something that I knew 
how to do, (since it was very clear that I didn’t know 
the first thing about teaching writing) and hoped for 
the best. 

When the Institute was over, Joe Check, the 
Director of the Writing Project told me that it was the 
handmade paper that made him decide to accept me 
into the program. He said that he had no idea how I 
would fare with all the English teachers, but when he 
saw the beautiful paper that I had made, and 
thought about the integral connection between 
writing and paper, he’d decided to give me a try. 

I initially felt like the least knowledgeable person in 
the class, and felt ready to submit to learning about 
grammar and dangling participles. The Summer 


toward understanding and healing. To tell these 
stories, Robert Barsamian invokes the visual and 
literary language of his Armenian culture. 

He was raised in Whitinsville, Massachusetts 
among a community of Armenian immigrants who 
settled there to work at the town’s principal industry, 
a textile factory. There he developed two strong 
interests--part and music. At the same time he 
recognized he had musical limitations, he was 
encouraged by his high school art teacher, which led 
him to a scholarship at the Massachusetts College of 
Art in Boston. 

In 1965, he left Whitinsville, moved into a rooming 
house in the Roxbury section of Boston, and began 
attending classes at the Massachusetts College of 
Art. There he met fellow students WILLIAM WEGMAN 
(65) and Neil Jenney—both internationally recog- 
nized artists today. Their strong-minded and rebel- 
lious natures influenced him to look beyond the 
school’s technical training for inspiration. 

Barsamian spent days at the Isabella Stuart 
Gardner Museum marveling at its beauty and 
sanctity. He also experienced professional ball at 
Fenway Park and the Boston Gardens. Another 
highlight for Barsamian was wandering through 
Boston’s North End and Beacon Hill. These adven- 
tures helped him to understand cities and since then 
he has always lived in one. 

In 1969, Robert Barsamian completed his B.F.A. 
degree and soon after, moved to Albany, New York to 
attend graduate school. Eighteen months later, with 
a Masters degree in hand, he returned to Boston and 
spent a year teaching drawing back at the Massachu- 
setts College of Art. At the close of that school year, 
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Word collage poems by students from Broad Meadows Middle School, Quincy. 


Institute was conducted in a large, poorly ventilated 
conference room with bright orange and yellow 
formica walls. Twenty seven participants and leaders 
sat around trestle tables arranged in a large square 
that took up most of the room. There was nothing on 
the walls, and not much to look at except for the 
other people and those huge slabs of early ’70s 
“upbeat” color. 

A week and a half into the program, the environ- 
ment was really getting to me. My eyes were starved 
for something to look at other than my colleagues and 
the walls. In desperation I brought in some postcards 
from my extensive and frequently odd collection, and 
taped them to the walls. Water skiing Florida 
bathing beauties from the 1950’s were taped next to 
art cards of sweaters knitted from balls of telephone 
wire. Animal-masked and costumed carnival revelers 
from Guatemala shared the wall with hundreds of 
pink plastic flamingos in the Wisconsin snow. 

As my fellow fellows gazed at the cards, I asked a 
High School English teacher whether she gave her 
students any visuals to stimulate their writing. She 
said that it had never occurred to her. I suggested 
that she could take postcards into her classroom to 
give “reluctant” writers something to inspire them. 
“What a great idea!” she said. “If you think that’s a 
great idea,” I thought, “I'll stick around, because I 
have thousands more.” , 

Thad a new realization about how much I could help 
these teachers with their work. Things that were 
obvious from my art school training, such as looking 
at a cup in order to draw it, were techniques that I 
could transfer to writing. They were not, however, 
part of these teachers’ repertoires, or experiences. 
Many of them told me horror stories about drawing 
pictures in school which were held up to public 
humiliation. They generally were as “art shy”, as the 


New York City artist, Clayton Pond came to lecture 
at the college and encouraged Barsamian to move to 
the city. In fact, because he planned to be away, Pond 
offered the use of his studio for the summer - and 
Barsamian accepted. At the end of the summer, he 
had decided to stay. 

During his years in New York, he worked as a 
printmaker making silkscreens, but didn’t think he 
had a clear focus or a strong, independent voice. 
Several New York print galleries handled the work 
and they regularly sold, though in modest numbers. 
By the mid- 1970’s he had left printmaking and was 
painting again. He married and increasingly, he and 
his wife Katherine talked about leaving the city. 

Barsamian befriended a Massachusetts banker, 
Robin Glackin, who moved to Dallas in the early 
1980’s and soon after invited the Barsamians to 
visit.the city. Due to the inexpensive airfare to 
Dallas, the Barsamians made many trips to visit 
Glackin. 

Glackin extended a job offer to Barsamian inspect- 
ing foreclosed properties for a bank in Dallas. He 
accepted and in 1986, he and his wife began their 
move to Dallas. Three months after arriving, the 
bank failed and Barsamian lost his job. One evening, 
Barsamian stopped to wash his pickup at a car wash. 
While there, a man approached, pulled a gun and 
seriously wounded him while taking his wallet. It 
took him almost six months to recuperate. This 
experience made Barsamian realize how fragile life is 
and caused him to re-evaluate his artwork. 

“I spent a lot of that time thinking. I thought about 
my mother and my grandmother, Luco. Though both 
had died during the 1970's, I remembered so many of 
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Illustration from "Visual Approaches to Literature" eighth grade class, Sterling 
Middle School, Quincy. 


Mass Art Grad students were word shy. My intimi- 
dation eased when I realized that the process 
approach to art making and art teaching was easily 
transferable to writing.* The steps that were dis- 
cussed in the construction of a piece of writing: 
getting ideas, writing a draft, rewriting, getting 
response from an audience, writing some more, 
editing, etc., seemed to be the same process that I 
used to make artwork. The more I wrote, the more 
associations I saw between this way of writing, and 
making things. I began to think of drafts of writing as 
being very similar to working in a series in the visual 
arts. 

The process of writing also seemed very collage-like 
to me adding sentences, crossing things out, moving 
the ending to the beginning, and forming the whole 
piece around a memory of a deceased friend’s carved 
initials on a ceramic bowl. 

Probably the biggest surprise of the Institute was 
that I became a poet! My response group (the group 
where we read our own writing, and learned to talk 
about it in helpful, concrete ways) said that I wrote 
like a real writer because they could see the things I 
wrote about from the pictures I made with the words. 
They said that I wrote with colors, shapes, and 
textures, and I was surprised, because I thought that 
that was what everybody did. 

My response group leader, Jackie Harris, a High 
School English teacher from Boston, wrote beautiful, 
unrhymed love poems to her infant daughter Jas- 
mine, and after discussing what (if anything) caused 
poetry to be different that prose, I decided to give it a 
try. I had had huge stereotypes about who read and 
wrote poetry, and due to the usual dismal symbol 
hunting experiences in High School, had just as- 


the stories they had told me over the years. I started 
to connect back to my heritage as an Armenian. 
Because Id been victimized by a violent crime, the 
Armenian genocide of 1915 now became more than a 
horrible story to me. I began to realize a more 
fundamental sympathy for the innocent victims of 
that event. Without quite knowing what I would do 
with it, I began to read Armenian history and soon 
started interviewing older members of my family and 
other friends of my grandmother who remembered 
the days of the genocide. I collected their stories and 
started wondering how I could tell them - as an 
artist.” It took more than a year for Barsamian to 
complete the first work titled The Story of Luco after 
his grandmother and her stories. 

During the year he worked on The Story of Luco, 
Barsamian learned that there were more than two 
hundred Armenian families living in the Dallas/Fort 
Worth area. As they grew to know him, they increas- 
ingly began giving intellectual, emotional, and 
financial support to his efforts. When the first mixed 
media exhibition of these new works was held at 
Nancy Whitenack’s Conduit Gallery in Dallas, 
Armenians from throughout the state came to join in 
ceremonies held at the exhibition’s opening. Coinci- 
dentally, the exhibition was held seventy-five years 
after the Armenian massacre and many came as an 
act of memorial. 

The Story of Luco consists of several components 
installed to form a theatre-like setting. Included on 
each side of the central panel of paintings are 
portraits of Barsamian’s mother and his grand- 
mother, Luco. Four additional images compose the 
central panel. 


sumed that poetry was not for me. 

I was astonished to realize that I knew how to write 
poems, because I knew how to make things. It was 
like waking up one morning and realizing that I was 
fluent in Russian, although I had never studied it. I 
understood that each word of a poem is important, 
and had to be considered in relation to the other 
words, just like the elements in a piece of artwork. [I 
had poems published in Andrei Codrescu of National 
Public Radio’s Stiffest of the Corpse Anthology, 
Citylights, 1989.] 

I also learned that one could be really “in love” with 
an image or line of a poem, but if it didn’t push the 
work along in the right way, it had to be taken out, 
just like materials in the artmaking process. 

After the Summer Institute I met with the Director, 
and said I wanted to work with them. I’m happy to 
say that he again gave me a chance, since I brought 
new skills and ideas to the teaching of writing. I 
started doing workshops in visual approaches to 
writing, and designed a continuing education gradu- 
ate course called “Creative Approaches to Writing 
across the Curriculum”. 

For the past five years I have been involved in 
teaching writing in a variety of settings, with both 
adults and students. I do long-term training pro- 
grams for teachers in public schools, teach graduate 
courses in the teaching of writing, organize an 
annual poetry conference for teachers on their and 
their students’ work, and do Artist residencies in 
schools linking writing and various forms of visual 
art. 

Whenever I can, I let people work with materials to 
stimulate writing and learning. Postcards, collage 
word poems, simple book binding, drawing and 
writing and occasionally papermaking, are stable 
parts of my teaching repertoire. 

Ive had teachers create entire curriculums through 
postcards, or visual materials on subjects such as 
baseball. It’s exciting to see a teacher look at old 
baseball cards and begin to talk about his mitt and 
games he remembers from Fenway Park. “Get your 
kids to interview you, or other people they know 
about the history of Baseball”, I'll frequently say. 

I got the idea of collage poems from different 
sources, but my direct inspiration was Judith 
Steinbergh and Elizabeth McKim’s wonderful book 
for writing poetry, A Way With Words. There is an 
exercise in the book called “Word Bow] Poems”, 
where a specific number of random words are picked 
from a bowl, and used either to inspire a poem, or are 
components of a poem. After the writing, the words 


From left to right, the first of the four contains an 
image of horses hooves depicting the thunderous 
sounds made by the arrival of the Turkish soldiers. 
The second image is of two birds—one indicating his 
grandmother’s wish to have the wings of a bird—and 
the second referring to the villager’s practice of 
sending young girls into the fields to capture birds for 
food. They did so by laying down and sprinkling 
bread crumbs on their stomachs, then lying still until 
a bird landed to eat. When it did, they would throw 
their skirts over it to complete the capture and then 
take it home for the family’s supper. The third panel 
contains an image of severed hands on a red field, 
indicating a common method used by the soldiers to 
kill Armenian children. On the fourth panel are three 
suffixes—meaning “family of” traditionally found in 
Armenian names. Placed in front of the paintings— 
and completing this work—are cut-out portraits of 
wolves, an image commonly used by Armenians to 
signify Turkish soldiers and the fierceness of their 
attacks. 

Other works entitled “Rayah”, “Hooys”, “The 
Message Room”, and “...In the heat of the desert they 
fed upon the children” contain powerful and symbolic 
imagery significant to Armenian culture. 

In his works, Robert Barsamian tells a very difficult 
story. Balanced against its horror are the remarkable 
achievements of the Armenian culture shown in the 
weavings, religious artifacts, music, alphabetic 
images, poetry, and works by the artist that compose 
these installations. His effort, which represents the 
true work of an artist, is foretold in this statement 
written by William Saroyan in 1935: 

“T should like to see any power of the world destroy 


are put back in the bowl. 

I however, want people to have the experience of 
arranging words on a page, and how important this 
can be for poems, so I give out different colors of 
background paper, glue stiks, a specific number of 
random words, and blank slips of paper for people to 
write their own words. When people are happy with 
their poems, they glue them down, and read them if 
they want. 

For students used to manila lined paper, this 
activity can help them see how poems are built, and 
how they differ from paragraphs and sentences. For 
adults who have too many years of “correct poetic 
symbol interpretation” under their belts, this exercise 
with other peoples’ random words, can be fun and 
create surprising word pictures. 

Is a picture worth a thousand words, or, is a word 
worth a thousand pictures? I don’t think there is a 
definite answer to those questions, but at least now I 
feel that my work gives people a chance to decide 
these questions a bit more for themselves. When I see 
teachers letting students use both drawing and 
writing to express what they have to say,and demon- 
strate what they have learned, or teaming up good 
writers and artists to collaborate on projects having 
to do with subjects as Language Arts, I’m excited 
about the potential I see. I hope that someday 
perhaps these kids will turn up at Mass Art and will 
have learned to use both their writing and visual 
skills effectively. 

When I have teachers try out a project that we’ve 
worked on and come in ecstatic over not only the 
results, but the way in which using materials in their 
classrooms have enabled them to see artistic talent, 
as well as organizational and leadership skills not 
witnessed before, I too am ecstatic. 

Who knows what the next ten years will bring? 
Maybe these teachers will take an art course, or 
venture into Pear] Paint and think that they have a 
right to buy a set of water colors and some paper. 
Maybe Ill write a book on visual approaches to 
writing, inaugurate an annual picture/poem sympo- 
sium at Mass.Art, or continue trying to integrate 
texts into my prints and collages that seem to be 
evolving into books. Whatever happens, I know I will 
be juggling teaching, writing, and making things, and 
extending the invitation to others to use all their 
skills, and play with a full deck. 


*(For more information about the process approach to 
writing, please contact Annie Silverman through the 
Continuing Education office at Mass Art.] 


this race, this small tribe of unimportant people, 
whose history is ended, whose wars have been 
fought and lost, whose structures have crumbled, 
whose literature is unread, whose music is un- 
heard, whose prayers are no longer answered. 

There is a war in the world. Destroy Armenia. See if 
you can do it! Send them from their homes into the 
desert. Let them have neither bread nor water. 
Burn their houses and their churches. Then see if 
they will not live again! See if they will not laugh 
again! For when two of them meet anywhere in the 
world, see if they will not create a NEW ARMENIA!" 
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Robert Barsamian, Pomegranates & Wolves, mixed media installation, 1991. 
(This article is condensed from the January-April 


1992 issue of Review, and is reprinted courtesy of 
The Tyler Museum of Art in Tyler, Texas.] 
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NANCY RIDER ('84) 
b 
Catharine Fitzgerald Meeks ('73) 


After making a 5-flight hike up the metal stairs in the 
Fort Point area building that Nancy Rider calls home 
and studio, I’m greeted by a smiling gregarious 
woman and her cat, and shown around the airy, 
multi-level space. (“I can’t believe I live here. It’s like 
the movies,” she later confides.) This is the winter 
bedroom, she explains, indicating a cozy, secluded 
alcove up a short flight of steps. Below hang a couple 
of interesting pieces of art on the wall. Then, the 
summer bedroom, positioned to catch the sea breeze 
on hot August nights. Airplanes are heard thunder- 
ing their way across the night sky every so often. The 
large living area features a sturdy oak desk and two 
chairs, warmed by a beautiful oriental rug. 

Nearby, interesting shiny arcs of colorful material, 
actually transparent tape, hang like laundry. 
“Magazine transfers,” she says. “I even cut up a CA 
magazine.” Noting my horror, “It was a 1988 issue. It 
took me that long to get up the nerve to cut it up. 
But I think of it not as death for the pictures in the 
magazine, but a sort of re-living.” 

She shows me a light table alive with tiny, layered 
paintings for lack of a better word, actually slides, 
negatives, mistakes, end-of-roll exposures, scratched, 
bleached, and otherwise altered. The results of these 
experiments are astonishing. “I like mistakes. In this 
one, the camera was set for battery test. They’re so 
overexposed that I can layer 3 together and still be 
OK. In this one the camera was jammed.” It’s not 
the photographs themselves that are exciting to 
Nancy, it’s the altering, although she does admit to 
taking most of her shots with the final image in 
mind. 

Because Nancy works as a stripper at Arlington 
Litho by day, her propensity toward making these 
relatively small 1” x 1” paintings makes perfect 
sense. 

The three-dimensional pieces on the walls, from an 
earlier period, are captivating and provocative. 
Polished chambers of hardwood embellished with 
paint, sticks, candles, fiber, even rabbit fur and 
enhanced by the addition of toggle-switched sound 
effects. Rabbit fur appears in many of the pieces in 
this studio. “I’m intrigued with bunnies for their 
narrative qualities. They’re potent, fertile, warm, 
fuzzy; they represent female, nature. The feathers in 
my pieces naturally call to mind flight, freedom.” 

Roses are also a recurring image. “Every color 
means something. I heard that yellow roses repre- 
sented hate, and pink friendship. This one was pink 
as shot, but the negative came out yellow. I like the 
idea of negative roses, roses are a loaded image. No 
matter what you do, it still has romantic qualities.” 

Over here we view a chilling sculpture on the wall. 
A lobster trap, dangerous-looking pointed shards of 
broken glass, and a collection of provocative images 
reflect a very personal kind of pain. It hurts to look at 
this object. 

Behind us, a more upbeat sculpture. Hanging from a 
pipe structure, radiator fins, a basin, various gong 
devices, this is undoubtedly a music piece. On the 
work table, a couple of sculptural works in progress, 
using copper, feathers, rabbit fur and incorporating 
contrasting two-dimensional images: “I like the 
relationship of beauty & ugliness & industry & 
nature; if it works right it makes a poem.” 

Later, we view slide after stunning slide in Nancy’s 
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intimate “projection room,” a comfy area furnished 
with wooden benches and covered sculpture. The 
colors projected are rich and alluring: reds, bright 
turquoises. Magazine transfers, bleached negatives 
and other transparencies of unknown origin layered 
with conventional slides create images that recall 
Nancy’s training as a sculptor. We click through 
images of city/country juxtaposition, scaffolding lying 
on its side, great expanses of brick wall with the 
bricks appearing vertical not horizontal. Magnified 
layers of cat hairs, rug fuzz and sawdust. Only one 
part of one human being appears in this entire 
viewing — the eye from an early self-portrait. To a 
colorless woodsy scene, shot in winter, Nancy has 
added her own green. 

We view some slides from an exhibition at the 
Salvation Army. “I shot the slides there, altered 
them, made color Xeroxes on acetate, collaged them 
with metal and fabric and riveted them onto coat 
hangers — generation on generation. The Salvation 
Army didn’t really know what was what. One artist 
drove his car up to the front window of the Salvation 
Army building, and wrapped belts — hundreds of 
them — around his car and the light poles. 

“It was an interesting assignment, and we’re doing 
it again this year. It’s great for an artist to talk toa 
non-art public — it’s good guerrilla art tactics. And 
there aren’t that many exhibition spaces around.” 

One slide reveals an inscription from the Rosetta 
Stone — the key to language? 

A moody visual — a tunnel through a bridge in a 
field of lush grass. 

A group of lonely prom gowns hanging at the 
Salvation Army. 


Bell 


Here’s an interesting one — Called “Passion Pain 
Puzzle,” this is a shot of an exquisitely personal and 
painful sculptural piece which began as a 4’ x 8’ sheet 
of plywood and is incarnated as a group of long, 
bloody pointed strips whose injured tips lie in a deep 
bed of salt. Before the mutilation of the wood, 
personal stories (too personal, says Nancy) were 
inscribed. A strong visual statement whose exact 
story we need not know, because simply knowing 
there is one is sufficient. A therapeutic piece for 
Nancy, and one for the viewer, who can apply his own 
painful tale. 

Earlier in her career Nancy became intensely 
involved with The Kingston Gallery. Hard times 
accompanied those days, and when talk began of 
closing or moving from its funky South Station area 
location at 129 Kingston Street, Nancy reluctantly 
volunteered to replace its retiring director. An artists’ 
cooperative “where everyone pulled their weight (or 
didn’t),” the gallery had six members at the time. 
Nancy joined the Gallery after just a year out of Mass 
Art, when she still needed to sort out many issues in 
her life. As she waded through her massive personal 
collections of slides and collage materials Nancy often 
wondered, “What am I doing? This isn’t what I do!” 
until a friend remarked that it’s just life. Making art 
is the fabric of your life. 

Nancy took a couple of years to clarify what she felt 
the gallery should be doing. The gallery had little foot 
traffic, and Nancy felt that bringing in an exciting 
repertoire of sound and slide and performance art, 
integrated with film, music and sculpture was what 
the gallery needed. Another form of collage, in a way. 
The opening of an experimental Super-8 film show 


was packed. After much more work and energy two 
more film shows were produced. A DJ friend at a 
local radio station approached Nancy about getting a 
sound performance started. Named “Eclectica,” the 
next step was a mix of film, sound, performance art, 
and poets brought together on the same night. 
Gallery people would go out and hear music, and 
music people would come to the gallery. “Day in the 
Life” kinds of films from all over the world would be 
shown in multi-projection format. Musicians sug- 
gested that the films be shown while they played. 
Everyone benefited from the cross-fertilization that 
happened. Sort of a “fine art dating service” for 
matching up talent. 

Although Nancy resigned in March of 1991 as 
director, her work was shown this February with 
current director Rob Todd’s one-person show. 

One of the more important aspects of the gallery, 
Nancy notes, is the sense of community that exists. 
Every month a business meeting is held, and submis- 
sions are viewed. Because of the impossibility of 
creating in an intellectual vacuum, you must see how 
others look at art, and also be part of a population 
that speaks your language and doesn’t label you an 
outsider, even though society says you are. 

Could her work survive in a commercial world? 
Possibly, says Nancy, although she admits that some 
of her work may be inappropriate for the average 
corporate annual report. The commercial system is 
antithetical to the process of creation, and the 
business of getting work “out there” is costly and 
intimidating. But she would like to find a larger 
audience for her work. 

Nancy also has worked as a consultant for the 


magazine ARTDYNAMO, a new publication put out 
by Gary Rattigan. When she was asked to interview 
two co-artists for the magazine, she was hesitant 
about attempting to put into words the extremely 
personal visual statements the artists were making. 
Not sure how she wanted to represent the work of the 
interviewees, Andrea Champlin and Brad 
Rubinstein, the three of them discussed the interview 
format and came up with a novel idea. Nancy gave 
the artists several cards with images attached, and 
the two artists responded by returning the cards in 
an equally unconventional, visual, conceptual 
manner. So the interview became a visual dialog 
(trialog?), suitable for a visual, unconventional art 
magazine. 

In addition to making the best torn-paper bunnies 
in her kindergarten class (the bunny idea apparently 
goes way back for her), Nancy was encouraged to 
create while growing up in Wisconsin. Her father was 
in advertising and was also a watercolorist. Following 
her practical instincts, Nancy took courses in indus- 
trial design while in Southern California, then came 
East to Mass Art. Although the design department 
was a good one, it soon became apparent that it and 
she were not compatible, and she realized that she 
wanted to do more than simply find solutions to 
problems. 

It took her a long time to feel comfortable saying 
that yes, she was an artist. Nancy feels that many 
young people “become” artists for the wrong reasons. 
It’s actually a struggle, she feels, though a good and 
healthy one — and many give up the struggle early in 
the game.Nancy couldn’t imagine giving it up — it’s 
“cheaper than going to a shrink”, as she aptly notes. 
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ALERIE SMITH (’64) NEEDS YOUR 


HELP 


Mass Art alumna VALERIE SMITH LITTLEFIELD is on 
kidney dialysis and needs a kidney/pancreas 
transplant. Insurance will cover the kidney 
surgery, however, pancreas transplants are not 
covered by insurance because they’re still 
considered experimental. Estimated insurance 
costs will be $50,000 and 75% of surgery costs 
must be on deposit before her name will be 
placed on the kidney/pancreas transplant list. To 
help raise the needed funds, friends and rela- 
tives have established the Smith/Littlefield 
Benefit Fund; PO Box 3544; Great Falls, MT 
59403-3544. All gifts are gratefully received. 

Financial gifts of less than $10,000 are tax free 
to the recipient. For more information contact the 
Alumni Office, Mass Art x258. 


HONORARY DEGREES 1992 


Collage and assemblage artist Betye Saar will receive 
an honorary degree from Mass Art at this year’s 
commencement ceremony. 

Much of Saar’s work incorporates windows, boxes, 
and various collected objects. For her, “the window is 
a way of traveling from one level of consciousness to 
another, like the physical looking into the spiritual.” 
After seeing a Joseph Cornell exhibit at the Pasadena 
Museum in 1968, she was inspired and started using 
boxes in her work. Later Saar realized that she had 
been using the boxes as coffins which she filled with 
relics from the past. 

Saar has been a collector since she was young girl. 
Her treasures have been found at swap meets, 
beaches, thrift shops, novelty stores, and markets 
from her travels in the United States, Haiti, Mexico, 
and Africa. She believes that there is an energy from 
the past in her collected items which carry over into 
the item’s new use. Saar considers all of her work to 
be mystical and spiritual, however some is political 
as well. 

In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, Saar’s focus 
shifted to the derogatory stereotypes of blacks which 
Americans had been using so commonly. She wanted 
to “explode the myth” of stereotypes like Jim Crow, 
Aunt Jemima, pickaninnies, watermelons, golliwogs, 
and grinning darkies. This work illustrated the 
distorted image of blacks, real images of blacks, and 
anger. 

Her later work doesn’t focus on the past but rather 
“the renewal of life.” Collected objects are used to 
create shrines, not boxes or coffins. On occasion her 
work has been interactive, asking the viewer to 
contribute an item to the shrine.. 

The artwork resists analysis and chronology due to 
the diversity and timelessness of the objects she 
collects. Saar describes her work as “the recycling 
and transformation of materials, the quality of 
texture, form, pattern, a sense of beauty, and mys- 
tery.” 

Saar received a Bachelor of Arts degree from UCLA 
in 1949 and did graduate work at the California 
State University in Long Beach and Northridge and 
at the University of Southern California. 
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Besste Main celebrated her 
106th birthday in February. 
Ms. Main, who was profiled in 
the Spring 1991 issue of 
Perspectives, is Mass Art’s 
eldest alum. She is not, 
however, the state’s oldest 
resident, who is two years her 
senior. 


"45 

BeEveRLY HaiaM (AE) (Fac. 
’49-’62) has a painting called 
Paperweight in the perma- 
nent collection of the National 
Museum of Women in the 
Arts. It has been sent to 
Seville, Spain for Expo ’92. 
Another painting entitled 
Double Feature was shown at 
the Midtown Payson Gallery 
from Feb. 7-Mar. 7. 


‘59 

Vaino Kota (Paint.), Professor 
of Art at Wheaton College, 
had a show of paintings 
through February 28 at the 
College’s Watson Gallery. 


62 

KarEN (JEWETT) Brooks (AE) 
is an art teacher in Foster, RI 
and a member of the Foxboro 
Art Association. She had an 
exhibit at the Foxboro Library 
during February. 


64 

Pat FEENEY MurreE i (D&P) 
had a show of new prints at 
the Noho Gallery in NYC 
during January. 


68 

Nancy HaiGu (Cer.) was 
nominated twice for Academy 
Awards this year for her set 
design work on the films 
Bugsy and Barton Fink. Two 
of her past credits have been 
Field of Dreams and Earth 
Girls Are Easy. Her mom 
called in to give us the news. 


69 

Britt RATHBUN (Paint.) is the 
Education Director of the 
Leverett Crafts and Arts 


paintings and sculptures 
frequently and also does 
commissioned public murals 
as well as teaching at the 
Leverett Center. 
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SAMUEL S. THorPE (Paint.) of 
Townsend, MA has been a 
full-time artist-illustrator 
since designing and building 
his studio in 1970. A large 
collection of his work was 
purchased by MBNA America 
of Newark, Delaware for their 
corporate offices. Along with 
his artwork, he helps in North 
Middlesex Regional Schools 
mentor program. He isa 
father of five, grandad of 
eleven, and counts President 
George Bush as a collector of 
one of his pieces. 


STEVE REED (AE) of 29 Palms, 
CA is marketing Director for 
the U.S. marine Corps at their 
Air-Ground Combat Center. 
He received a Meritorious 
Commendation from the Dept. 
of the Navy for contributions 
during Operation Desert 
Storm. He was also awarded 
an Addy for Catalog Design in 
the Palm Springs Ad Club 
Show. 


"73 
BEVERLY CouGHLIN (AE) has 
been appointed director of 


development at Belmont Hill 
School. 


TR) 

ELLEN Kozak (Sculp.) was 
included in a show at the 
Kathryn Sermas Gallery in 
NYC during January. 


BEVERLY (NusoM) CooPER 
(AE) of Oakland, CA is 
“having a blast at SFSU [San 
Francisco State University] 
going for a PhD. in Art 
History—miss Mass Art very 
much!” She’s also “currently 
earning an MA in Museum 
Studies with an emphasis on 
Ancient African and South 
American artifacts.” This is in 
addition to her art teaching at 
the Live Oak School and 
designing and installing 
“three professional shows at 
SFSU Art Gallery.” 


78 
Ep PAzzZANESE is alive and 
well and the new executive 


news and notes. 
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director of the Zohco Dance 
Company in Palo Alto, CA. It 
is a professional dance 
company with award-winning 
outreach programs for 
children from at-risk commu- 
nities. 


Gary DiPasquaLE will have a 
show of new vessels at 
Alianza Gallery in March. 
Since leaving Mass Art, Gary 
has been living in NYC and 
has a ceramic studio near his 
apartment on the west side. 
Barney’s of NY has been 
selling his vases in NY, CA, 
and Tokyo. One of his 

pieces was photographed in 
an interior setting for a New 
York magazine article. Most of 
his life revolves around being 
in his studio full-time and 
spending free time at gallery 
openings and drawing 
influences from museum 
shows and collections. Gary 
was also selected as one of the 
artists for LWH, the alumni/ze 
3D exhibit. 


"719 

Sip Hutter (Glass) was part 
of the Glass at Mass. Art 
exhibit at the Grohe Gallery 
in Boston during November. 


80 

CHRISTOPHER CarRpDOnI (AE) is 
the advertising director of Tile 
City of New England and 
active as a set designer, 
makeup artist and actor in 
the Newton Country Players. 


"83 

Parricita (HOULIHAN) FOLEY 
(GD) is a freelance illustrator 
and designer and art teacher 
at St. Stephen’s School in 
Worcester. 


SAN SHOPPELL ('84) sez Hi! from the lovely 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, CA! 


85 

PETER BIANco (Des.) of 
Needham, MA recently 
celebrated his design studio 
partnership’s first year in 
business. BiancoMarchilonis 
Design is working on “corpo- 
rate identity project for a 
major software firm and 
children’s book illustration 
(series).” 


"86 

Rosert Hurst (Des.) of 
Waltham is Art Director for 
HNTB in Boston. His signage 
system for the city of Hart- 
ford, CT was included in the 
1991 Corporate Identity 
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JEAN DAY 
ZALLINGER ('39) 


1992 DISTINGUISHED ALUMNA 
May 4-May 22 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
621 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Tower BUuILDING, 11TH FLOOR 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 9:00 Am-5:00 Pm 
OTHER HOURS BY APPOINTMENT 
(617) 232-1555 x257 


Annual. Current projects 
include a calendar and a trade 
show booth for the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike Authority. 


87 

CaTHE Boupreau (SIM) has 
joined Richard Getz Produc- 
tions Inc. as office manager. 
She had been working in 
Marina del Rey in CA for a 
special effects company, Boss 
Film. 


Ep Stitt (MFA 2D) of Boston, 
had a solo show at New York’s 
Tibor DeNagy Gallery in 
February, and followed with a 
solo show at Boston’s Gallery 
NAGA. Ed has been a Con- 
tinuing Ed instructor at Mass 
Art since 1987. 


88 

Ranu MuKHERJEE (Paint.) is 
working on his Master’s at the 
Royal College of Art. 


Mecan E. McNaueut (Print.) 
exhibited her paintings at 
Boston’s Harvey & Company 
Gallery on Newbury Street in 
a show titled Flesh and Blood. 


"89 

Liz (RorKE) Scuort (Illus.) 
has a selection of her 
monotypes entitled Figurative 
Relationships on display 
indefinitely at The Downtown 
Café (284 High Street) in 
Holyoke, MA. She has 
recently moved back to the 
area after living in New York. 


90 

Naypa CoLiazo LLORENS 
(Paint.) had her first solo 
exhibit at the Galeria Raices 
in Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. She 
was commissioned by the 
Boston Children’s Museum to 
illustrate one of twelve 
textbooks in a series entitled 
The Multicultural Celebra- 
tions to be used nationally. 


Caroyn D. Carter (Art Ed./ 
Paint.) is the president of the 
Boston Afro-American Artists, 
Inc. The group currently has 
35 members exhibiting 
throughout the Boston area. 


Two of Carolyn’s paintings 
were used in Houghton 
Mifflin’s Math ‘92 textbook. 
her freelance activities 
include portraiture, invita- 
tions and designing toys. 


91 

Peter Mappen (Print.) had 
work included in the Newton 
Arts Center’s Out of the 
Ordinary show and had a 
show at the Different Angle 
Gallery in April. Harvard’s 
Houghton Library purchased 
one of his handmade books for 
its collection. Peter was also 
selected for LWH, the alumni/ 
ze 3D exhibit. 


REUNION NEWS 


1952 
The Class of ’52 is having their 40th reunion on May 
29. There will be a dinner at the Museum of Fine 
Arts from 6:00 to 10:00 pm. The cost is $30 per 
person and spouses are cordially invited. MARILYN 
Pappas is arranging for a tour of the new Mass Art 
facilities the afternoon of May 29. Reservations must 
be made by May 1. Checks for the event should be 
made payable to the Mass Art 1952 Reunion Commit- 
tee and sent to Gerry GOLDBERG, 385 Mt. Hope Road, 
Somerset, MA 02726. Those wishing to participate in 
the celebration may call Gerry at (508) 673-9673 for 
further details. 
° WE 


o 


Class of "66 planning committee meet in NYC: (from left, standing) Jeanne Manzelli, 
Nick Curto, Colleen, Ted Landry; (seated) Marsha Cohen, J. Warren Alessi, Florrie 
Duguid Bramley. 


1966 

The Class of 66 will hold its first major reunion on 
Saturday, May 16 at the College. Starting at 3:00 pm, 
the event will include an exhibit of recent work by 
class members, a tour of the new Mass Art facilities, 
and reception in the Trustees’ Room and dinner in 
the Alumni*z Gallery. The Planning Committee met 
in early February in New York City to make final 
-arrangments. Even at this date, the class wants to 
reach out to all of its members. If anyone knows the 
whereabouts of any class members not previously 
contacted, please write or call Nick Curto, 185 East 
85th Street #25A, New York, NY 10028-2147, or call 
(212) 289-1741 


David Rose (’31) 


Paul Quinn passed away 
on December 27, 1991, 
just a little over sixty 
years after graduating 
with the Drawing and 
Painting medal. Tall and 
of commanding presence, 
he was an entertaining 
raconteur of sometimes a: So 
unbelievable, humorous Sree ae 
tales. As an immensely talented student he assisted 
“Dickie” Andrews on the military murals at the state 
capitol honoring the Massachusetts regiments of the 
various wars. Paul went on to a long career as a 
painter, illustrator, and advertising executive finally 
retiring to the quiet life—somewhat of a country 
squire on a farm in Hanover, Maine. 

Paul’s passing brings back old memories of those 
happy years in the 1930’s at the old, red brick 
building on Newbury Street long before the imposing, 
modern corporate structure on Huntington Avenue. 
Arriving as freshman, we were the top “hot shots” of 
various high school art departments and represented 
many diverse backgrounds: descendants of Cape Cod 
seafarers, North Shore Portuguese fishermen, 
European immigrants, Yankee farmers, factory 
workers, and “blue blood” old Colonial Puritan stock. 
There weren’t any fancy art students with sports cars 
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or cozy dormitories in those days. We trundled in 
daily from far and wide by train, subway and street- 
car, many times loaded with oversize portfolios 

and wet canvases on overnight assignment. We 
stretched and sized our own canvases, turning 
them afterward to use the other side, and sharing 
gallon cans of inexpensive housepaint. 

There are warm memories of dedicated teachers, 
among them; Majors, Andrews, Philbrook, 
O’Donnell, and Ella Munsterberg. From them we 
learned things we never forgot and still apply 
today. There was fun too: wild gags and bizarre 
happenings in the corridors and studios, fencing ‘a 
la Three Musketeers up and down the paint- 
stained staircases, romances, close comradeship, 
and deep life-lasting friendships. A highlight was 
the annual Thanksgiving football classic rivalry 
between Mass Art and the Museum School. Every 
able bodied player was in makeshift uniform 
while the fans cheered on the sidelines. 

Then in the midst of the great depression, we 
went out into the cold world, lucky to find 
beginning apprentice jobs in art services, adver- 
tising agencies, substitute teaching, small 
freelance accounts, and the first fine arts commis- 
sions. We scattered around the U.S and abroad, 
keeping in touch with news of family, careers, 
wartime service, and in recent years the sad 
absences of our dwindling ranks. To those dear 
classmates of 1931 and to you, Paul, my old 
buddy... a fond farewell. We'll miss you. 


Frances Thompson in 1979 


FRANCES E. THOMPSON (’23/’36) 
July 11, 1896-January 30, 1992 


Noted Mass Art alumna Frances Euphemia Thomp- 
son died on Thursday, January 30, 1992 at age 95. 
Ms. Thompson was an artist and art professor whose 
accomplishments and influence inspired creativity 
and achievement in a generation of art students. Ms. 
Thompson was the head of the art department of 
Tennessee State University for thirty eight years, 
teaching for forty-seven. Among her students was 
columnist Carl Rowan, who cited her for instilling 
self-confidence in himself long after his college years. 
Thompson returned to Boston and Mass Art to earn a 
B.S degree in 1936. From 1937-39 she attended 
Charles University in Prague, Czechoslovakia on a 
Rosenwald Fellowship to study the folk art of middle 
Europe. She went on to receive a Master’s in Fine 
Art’s Education from Radcliffe in 1945. At Tennessee 
State University, she designed the university seal in 
1922 and painted the portrait of W.J. Hale, the 
university’s first president. In 1979, Mass Art 
dedicated the Longwood building gallery space in her 
name and named a scholarship for her. The same 
year, Radcliffe College asked her to donate some of 
her papers to the Schlessinger of Women in America. 
Following her retirement, Ms. Thompson lived with 
her nephew, Frederick Douglas Jr. and his wife, 
Charlotte. Most recently, Frances Thompson was 
featured on last year’s Mass Art Annual Fund poster 
as an embodiment and inspiration of the College’s 
history and alumni/ze achievement. 


Send to: 

Avumni & DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 
MassaACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
621 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
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alumni/ze update form 


PERSONAL 
name (mr/ms.) 


name when attending MCA, if different from above 


class year/last year of study 


graduate () yes [) no 


major degree 
date of birth* 

social security number* 

address 

city state zip. 


is this an address correction? (J yes () no 


telephone 


SPOUSE 
name (mr./ ms.) 


alumna/us CL) yes LJ no 


name when attending MCA, if different from above 


class year/last year of study graduate [) yes [) no 


major degree 


date of birth* 


social security number” 


ADDITIONAL EDUCATION 


school name 
class year major degree 
PROFESSIONAL 
respondent: employer 
title 
address 
city 
slatew: 2 2 EZ ID: 
telephone ——_ 
affiliations 


current activities/projects 


recent awards, grants, promotions, publications, exhibitions, etc. 


personal information 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

please check volunteer activities in which you are interested in 
participating: 

Perspectives (] Phonathon 

1) exhibition planning CL] reunion organizing 
special events C) office 

() other (please specify) 


please help us to find alumni/ze of whom we may have lost track 
(use additional sheet if neccessary) 


name. 


class year/last year of study 


address 


ct —___—————— state zip 


telephone 


“This information is requested to prevent duplication of records. Many alumni/ae 
have similar names or have changed names since attendance. 


#15 Sprinc 1992 


------------ + + -  - = 


Boston, MA 02115-5882 (Beets cael cPanel 
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LWH 


All About the Alumni/z 3D Exhibit 
by 
Kenneth Fitzgerald (’83), Coordinator 


Following a year and a half of planning and organiza- 
tion, LWH opened to the public February 18 in the 
College’s Main Gallery, with the opening reception 
the following day. Just prior to the reception was an 
Visiting Artists program featuring four of the artists 
included, speaking on their work: LEAH DEPRrizio (’63), 
NEcEE Recis (’81), PETER MADDEN (’91), and MARCELLA 
Stasa (’83). 

The origin of this exhibit lies with a proposal the 
Alumni Association made in 1990 to the College’s 
Exhibition committee. Following the success of the 
MASSART’s MASSARTS exhibit in 1989 (which 
featured the work of alumni/e in the communication 
arts), the Association proposed a regular bi-annual 
exhibit of alumni/e work in the Main Gallery. The 
exhibit would be organized and sponsored by the 
Alumni Association, which would select the theme 
and participating artists. As the College Exhibitions 


committee only schedules one year in advance, it 
could not guarantee a bi-annual. It did, however, 
state that it would welcome and expect two-yearly 
proposals from the Association. 

With this support, RicHarp DuGGAN (77) and I—then 
members of the Alumni board—took on the duty as 
the Alumni Exhibitions committee and proposed a 3D 
show which we would coordinate. Our choice came 
simply from our original majors at Mass Art: respec- 
tively, glass and ceramics. For the structure of the 
exhibit, we followed MASSART’s MASSARTS, — 
which we had both worked on--and the standards of 
most competitive survey shows. 

Our primary concern was equanimity. All alumni/e, 
no matter what their status or standing in the “art 
world,” should have an equal opportunity to be 
included. (Past alumni/z exhibitions had been 
limited, invitationals and combined with faculty work 
by departments.) Work would be submitted in the 
form of slides and selected by a knowledgeable jury 
from outside the College community. Their choices 
would be based on the work, guided by our stated 
desire to present a diverse, excellent exhibit. We 
immediately realized that this structure might cause 
many more established or noted alumni/z artists to 
not participate, considering themselves beyond a jury 
situation. Our feeling was that this exhibit was 
special as its overriding theme was the artists’ 
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Stephen Huneck's Shaker Chair 


An opening visitor ascends Blane de St. Croix's Rare Pages 


connection to Mass Art. We were encouraged in this 
by the response to the MASSART’s MASSARTS call 
for entries, where industrial designers of interna- 
tional repute stood on equal footing with local 
freelancers to be “judged.” (Though some may say 
“commercial art” is “different,” I can confidently 
assure anyone that ad people and designers have egos 
to rival “fine artists” and that no matter who you are 
or where you are in your art career, someone is 
judging you, although possibly from a progressively 
smaller field.) 

Another major concern for the show was that we not 
limit it to the traditional 3D departments: ceramics, 
glass, fibers, metals, and sculpture. We wanted to test 
the boundaries of “3D” and welcome alums from any 
major to submit work they felt could be considered 
3D. We also opened the competition to installation 
projects specially designed for the space, knowing 
many artists who worked in this manner. This was to 
be as challenging an exhibit as we could make it. 

One final issue was securing help for our effort—we 
couldn’t do this alone. Since most of the people who 
would be willing to put the show together would also 
be interested in showing, we allowed alumni/e to do 
both—with provisions. To ensure there would be no 
favoritism or influence, we made sure that none of the 
entrants would be present at the jurying of the work. 
(As coordinators, we immediately excluded ourselves 
from consideration.) 

Having been given the February-March 1992 slot for 
the show from the College Exhibitions committee, we 


By 


Necee Regis speaks at the 
Visiting Artist Program 


Deborah Davidovitz 
cleans up her art 


made our schedule and placed the first calli for entries 
in the Spring 1991 newsletter, sent in April. Over the 
summer, Richard Duggan had to leave the project 
and the Association upon taking a new job in Chi- 
cago. I continued as coordinator. By the fall, FRANCES 
GRANDINETTI (‘78), MARIANNE McGowan SPENCER (‘86), 
BEVERLY BuRBANK (‘84), and Marcetia Stasa (’83) had 
signed on to form the core group—with Beverly and 
Marcella also submitting work for the jury. We 
fleshed out the schedule, arranged for the jurying, 
and planned PR. We also selected what eventually 
became LWH—for Length, Width, Height, the usual 
dimensional measurements of 3D work—as the title 


* 


of the exhibit. I say eventually because debate 
continued up until printing the announcement over 
the arrangement of the letters. (Was it 
“LengthHeightWidth” or “LengthWidthHeight”? What 
about “LengthHeightDepth “? Eventually, the 
decision was made by the invitation designers based 
on what looked best graphically.) 

A second call was placed in the Fall 1991 Perspec- 
tives, sent in October ahead of the November 15 
deadline. To spur participation, I sent over one 
hundred direct letters asking alumni/& in the 3D 
majors for submissions to the show. The names for 
these letters came from suggestions from faculty, 
other alumni/z, and my own experience. 

Come the deadline, there were seventy submissions 
of traditional, experimental, and mixed media for 
jurying. The jury itself was chosen from suggestions 
by faculty, staff, and alumni/&. We were fortunate to 
get the services of sculptor and RISD associate 
professor Jay Coogan, MFA Associate Curator 
Edward Cooke, and DeCordova Museum Senior 
Curator, to select the work. On Friday, November 22, 
the jurors walked through the exhibition space and 
then spent the good part of the day reviewing the 
hundreds of slides submitted and selected specific 
works. As an artist who’s submitted many times to 
competitive shows, I was encouraged and impressed 
by their thoughtfulness and patience in the process. 
(Even when I took over the slide projector and 
disrupted Frances and Marianne’s efficient system.) 

The efficiency of the actual installation and the 
quality of the final result was due to the efforts of 
Exhibitions Director Jeff Keough and preparator 
KevIN Birp (’88). Having often said an exhibit such as 
this as the most difficult to put on, Jeff's oversight 
and attention ensured the details were covered. The 
real work of installation was done by Kevin and a 
staff of work-study and graduate students. Each of 
the five installation artists personally set-up nearly 
all aspects of their works. What we could not provide 
in assistance, we tried to provide with funds, and 
those were just as limited. 

Budget was the prime factor determining much of 
the show’s shape and nature. Funding was mostly 
derived from the College Exhibitions budget allot- 
ment for the show, proceeds from the sale of an 
artwork I donated to the annual Art Auction, and the 
Alumni Association. This came to about $4000. 
Enormous help for the show then came in the form of 
donations. Great thanks are due to Thomas A. Leavitt 
of Arcadia Press who printed the show announcement 
for free. The 3D Fine Arts Department picked up the 
cost of the postage from their budget. The four 
participants in the Visiting Artists program before 
the opening donated their time. Each of these assists 
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went a long way to making the exhibit possible. The 
“small” donations by the artists themselves were 
meaningful and appreciated: providing publicity 
photos, delivering and shipping their artwork, 
helping installation. 

Included in the show was Wrestling Jacob, a twining 
sculpture of tree branches and bark by TERRY 
ALBRIGHT (‘82); ceramic vessels from Gary DIPASQUALE 
(78) and Ritvautsa OJANEN (’78); large free-standing 
vessel shapes comprised of paper-maché and prints 
by Leau DeEPrizio (63); Full Range, a cast and blown 
glass vessel by NEAL Drosnis (’83); two electrically lit, 
glass, wood and metal works by GLEN GuRNER (’79); a 
deconstructed wooden French Door by Matr HARLE 
(89) that can be configured in numerous ways due to 
its many hinges and joints; Shaker Chair, a hand- 
made and painted chair by STEPHEN HuNECK (’76); a 
mixed media etched glass, lead, fiber-optic sculpture 
by THERESE LaAHAaIE (’86) (who deserves some mention 
for coming from California in February to attend the 
opening) called What’s It All About Alfie I; Snake in 
the Glass stained glass by Linpa LIcHTMAN (’74); a 
handmade book and scroll from PETER MappEN (‘91); 
a found-objects sculptural figure titled Oops! from 
JoHN Maain (84); Marker, 6 by NEcEE Reais (’81), a 
free-standing object of hydrocal imbedded with debris 
and etched with figures and numbers; Rare Pages I 
and JJ, two large constructions by BLANE DE ST. Croix 
(79) which involved shelving units holding drawings 
of endangered species of birds and animals that can 
be removed and examined; trompe l’oeil plates of food 
in fabric by ALison F.X. Tsor (90); On the Farm, a 
plaster/found objects wall-piece by MicHAEL UppIKkE 
(88), and Inspiration, a quilted hand-stamped fabric 
wall-piece by JEANNE WILLIAMSON (’80). We were very 
disappointed not to have work by GLEN SEaTor (’84) to 
display. The two untitled works chosen were commit- 
ted to another exhibit and an injury prevented his 
installing a replacement. 

The five installation artists included BEVERLY 
BurBANK (84) who displayed her Tree Shrines, a site- 
specific work commissioned by and loaned to the 
show by the Art Complex Museum in Duxbury; 
DesoraH Davipovirs (90) constructed A Look and a 
Voice behind a wall in the gallery; J Never Knew This 
Man, He Was My Father by MerrepitH Davis (’79) 
created an enclosed multi-sensory environment that 
concerned death, loss and memory through evocative 
lighting, scent and sound, and unidentified photo- 
graphs of various soldiers of the WWII era; Tom 
Evans, JR. (81), finding himself unable to execute his 
original proposal due to the birth of his daughter, 
created Who Cares What I Make? a situationist-like 
interactive work that addressed his real-life quan- 
dary of art intent and life and also requested viewers 
to give their opinion on alternatives to the present 
work; and MarceELLa Stasa (’83) who presented 
Pandora’s Toy Box, a handle-able collection of 
original and altered toys, sculptural objects and 
games. 

All those who missed this exhibit or are inspired to 
organize a show such as this should be on notice. 
Proposals for 1993-94— the next bi-annual year—are 
due this fall to the College Exhibitions Department. 
This means any proposal for an alumni/e exhibit 
should be presented to the Association before the fall. 
Having worked on two without having work in, I’d 
personally welcome a “works-on-paper” proposal so I 
could submit my own work. But the proposal could 
just as easily be “Alumni/z of the 1950’s” or “Alumni/ 
z & Architecture” or “Alumni/ze Out-of-State.” It just 
takes an idea and the willingness to follow through. 
I’m proud to have been part of a group that had both 
for LWH, and thank them all for their effort. 
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THE ART STORE 


Manager Wanted, Submissions Welcome 


Work is continuing for the September 1992 opening of 
the Mass Art Art Store. The store, created and to be 
managed by the MCA Foundation, will represent 
work by students and alumni/e. A part-time man- 
ager is being sought to oversee the store's operations. 
If you are a dynamic individual with experience as a 
retail store manager—preferably in an art gallery or 
craft operation—and possess the following skills, we 
would like to meet you. Communication: Implement a 
marketing plan to introduce the store to the local art 
consumer community. Management: Work with 
College administrators to implement a staff of 
student interns and volunteers. Organizational: 
Coordinate a jury process to gather inventory and 
manage a large on-going inventory of art items. 
Detail oriented: Responsible for daily accounting and 
inventory functions. Diplomatic: Develop and 
maintain professional relationships with artists, 
College administrators and the public. Creative: 
Utilize a network of volunteers and advisors with 
varied professional experiences to ensure a successful 
start-up operation. The position begins in the 
summer to prepare for the September opening. 
Resumeés should be sent by April 30, 1992. 

Submissions of artwork are also being accepted for 
the Art Store. Professionals from outside the College 
community will be invited to jury work selected for 
show and sale. The deadline for submission of 
artwork is Friday, May 22, 1992. Applicants may 
submit slides of work and letter of particulars. All 
inquiries and applications should be sent to to JACKIE 
Crow ey (’88), Alumni & Development Office, 
Massachusetts College of Art, 621 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 02115-5882. If you are interested in 
learning more about The Art Store or the jurying 
process, messages for Jackie Crowley can be left at 
the Alumni Association Office, Mass Art x257. 
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VISITING ARTISTS/EXHIBITIONS 


On Wednesday, January 15, the Visiting Artists 
Program continued as west coast artist Norman 
Lundin’s exhibition entitled A Decade of Drawings 
and Paintings opened in the Main Gallery with a 
talk about his work, a reception, and print signing by 
the artist afterward. 

The exhibition is a collection of paintings and 
drawings selected from private and public collections 
in the United States by the curator of the exhibit, 
Josine Ianco-Starrels. It consists of paintings of 
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THE ALUMNI*AE GALLERY WANTS YOU 


Applications for shows in the Alumni/z Gallery are 
welcome any time of the year. There is no deadline! 
Applicants may submit up to 20 slides (no artwork, 
please) of the actual works to be shown. (For return 
of slides, please enclose SASE.) Works must be 
ready to hang and be sensitive to the nature of the 
space (i.e. the gallery is more appropriately termed 
a lobby area and floor-standing sculpture or 
dimensional wall work may not be secure. A visit to 
the space is suggested.) Exhibitors must be pre- 
pared to help install their work. 

Shows may run for one to two months and will 
have a reception provided by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Participants are urged to make themselves 
available to volunteer to speak to students as a 
Visiting Artist. Publicity of shows will primarily be 
through Perspectives. (Our budget does not yet 
allow the purchase of ad space and special mailing 
of announcements. Efforts are made to employ as 
much free media as possible. Press releases are 
sent for each show.) Resources are limited and 
assistance coordinating and installing shows is 
needed for this all-volunteer effort if the gallery is 
to continue. Any questions about or submissions for 
the Alumni/e Gallery should be directed to the 
Gallery Manager STEPHEN MisHOL (’84) c/o the 
Alumni Association Office at Mass Art x257. 


Seven Hills of Worcester was one of the paintings exhibited by ALVIN 
OUELLET ('85/'87) in his recent Alumnie@ Gallery exhibit through February- 
March. Alvin earned both his BFA and MFA from Mass Art, in Painting and 
Printmaking. The works he exhibited are part of a series depicting 
juxtaposed relationships of architectural and natural forms in the urban 
environment. He is currently an Assistant Professor of Art at Framingham 
State College and maintains a studio in Boston's South End. 


sparse rooms, some containing objects and some bare. 
Other works include realistic paintings of chalk- 
boards. 

Lundin said a primary focus in the paintings is 
abstract relationships and negative space. Another 
theme in his work is variations in perspective. And 
although his color scheme may seem limited, there 
are many colors within a narrow range and a lot of 
emphasis on complementary relationships. 

Lundin’s work has been called “reality-referential’ 
style and described as “part of the continuum of 
American Realism alluding to pure abstraction.” 

January 29 marked the official opening and recep- 
tion for The Country Between Us: Contemporary 
American Landscape Photographs displayed in the 
Huntington Gallery. 

Laura McPhee and Barbara Bosworth, the exhibi- 
tion curators and landscape photographers them- 
selves, compiled the works of thirty-five female 
photographers with the intention of “deepening their 
understanding of contemporary landscape photogra- 
phy and discovering to what extent traditions that 
have defined landscape photography in the past have 
been challenged.” 

The exhibition was in part the curators’ reaction to 
a quote in a 1991 article by Vicki Goldberg which 
claimed that the emphasis on environmental photog- 
raphy is still predominantly male and that “land- 
scape has traditionally belonged to men.” The 
Country Between Us certainly challenged that 
notion. The exhibition varied from highly spiritual 
landscape photography to more political works. 

Funding was in part by the New England Founda- 
tion for the Arts and by the Massachusetts Cultural 
Council. 
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A FRESH BODY OF WORK 


Thirty-five emerging illustrators invite you to preview 
their portfolios on Wednesday, May 6 at the College. 
The annual gala event, sponsored by the Illustration 
class of 1992, will be held from 4:30-7:00 pm in the 
Trustees’ Room, Tower Building, 11th floor. Refresh- 
ments will be served. We hope all alumni/e, art 
directors and art buyers will take the opportunity to 
view this fresh body of work! 


ROY BROWN LECTURE SERIES 


Victor J. Papanek will be the first speaker in the Roy 
Howard Brown Lecture Series, April 16 at 6:30 pm in 
the Tower auditorium. This series commemorates 
former Mass Art Dean of Undergraduate Studies and 
faculty member Roy Brown, who died April 15, 1991. 
Papanek will speak on “Design For a Troubled 
Planet: Ecology, Environment and Design Responsi- 
bility.” 

Papanek, a product designer concerned with 
ecologically sound design, has worked as a designer 
for thirty years for the World Health Organization, 
and UNESCO in developing countries in Africa, Asia 
and South America. His special interest since 1963 
has been design that is ecologically benign and 
socially responsible. In 1969 he wrote the book 
Design for the Real World which first alerted 
designers to ecological approaches and the needs of 
the disabled and has been published in more than 
twenty languages. His work as Senior Design 
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Consultant for Volvo in Sweden has led to the 
development of a taxi for the handicapped, and a 
work-enrichment program for the workers. Papanek’s 
background is also in architecture (study and work 
with Frank Lloyd Wright) and anthropology (living 
and working with Navajo, Inuit and Balinese people 
for several years). 

Papanek was born in Vienna and studied in En- 
gland and at Cooper Union. He has lectured at 
international conferences, corporations and universi- 
ties in over eighty countries. 


CAREER RESOURCES 
b 
re Johnson, Director 


The Alumni Mentor Program is alive and well. Many 
of the students have met and talked to alumni/ze who 
are working in fields relating to their major, and 
have received good advice and sometimes good 
networking information. Alumni/e who are willing to 
see students at their place of work, or even talk to 
them over the telephone, should call me at x384. 
Please help in the continuing expansion and use of 
this great career counselling opportunity being made 
available to all majors, and all career fields. 

This office continues to compile the Job Newsletter 
every other week to alumni/z interested in hearing 
about the latest jobs, grants, etc. We also list 
residential programs and competitions. A six month 
subscription (12 issues) is available for $25. If you 
are interested in receiving this Newsletter, call x 388, 
or x384, or send a check payable to MCA Placement 
Trust Fund to the Office of Career Resources (NOT 
the Alumni Office!) at Mass Art. 

Remember, Career Resources is available to all of 
you for career counselling, grant writing, grant 
seeking, job search, legal information for the artist 
and designer, career and resume workshops, etc, etc. 
If you hear about a job and you don’t want it, let us 
know. If you leave a job and there is a vacancy, let us 
know. We will thank you, and hopefully fill it with a 
Mass Art candidate. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO PROGRAMS 
Study in Nepal this Fall! 


In the autumn of 1992, alumni/z are invited to join 
the Massachusetts College of Art in its first studio 
expedition to Nepal, offered through the division of 
Graduate and Continuing Education. 

This four-week studio/ critical study course is 
designed to examine art in Nepal as a source of 
insight for understanding mainstream Buddhist art; 
a foundation for both South and East Asian art. The 
course covers sculpture, painting, architecture and 
the sociocultural and historical interrelationships 
between art and the cultures of continental Asia. 
Experience making art with Nepali masters and 


learn ancient, traditional sculpture and painting 
techniques while exploring the Katmandu Valley and 
Himalayas region of Nepal. The program runs from 
October 6 to November 8, 1992. 

For more information on this and other Interna- 
tional Studio Programs, contact Mass Art x443. 
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THE CELEBRITY AUCTION—RESULTS 


Valentine’s Day was a happy occasion for the students 
of the Painting and Printmaking departments. Their 
auction of sketches by the likes of Whoopie Goldberg, 
Jimmy Stewart, Gary Trudeau, and Bill Cosby raised 
over $6500 for the Fine Arts 2D scholarship fund. 
Chair of 2D and auctioneer Dean Nimmer prodded 


bids from the crowd, ranging from $310 for a Yoko 
Ono to the high bid of $510 for the Jimmy Stewart 


drawing of “Harvey.” The college also got some great 
media attention with an upbeat, near half-page 
article in the Boston Globe by Joe Kahn. NBC’s The 
Today Show featured Willard Scott holding up a 
Mass Art T-shirt while urging people to “come to this 
great event”! Dixie Whatley (Channel 5) and Joyce 
Kulhaiwik (Channel 4) also did spots on the 6 and 11 
pm newscasts, spreading the word that Mass Art is 
still alive and well. Martha King from the Office of 
Public Affairs was instrumental in getting this great 
media coverage. Others who worked very hard to see 
that this event succeeded were: Mec Biack (’89) and 
Dean Nimmer, co-chairs, Kathy MacKinnon, Sue 
Benveniste, Lesley Want, Brian St. Cyr, Kevin Birp 
(88), Jeff Keough, Tom Druecker, Margie Simpson, 
and JAMES WILLIAMS (’82). Again, a special thanks to 
Charrette’s for their numerous contributions to the 
auction. 


THE SENIOR SHOW 
MAY 11 - MAY 23 


Opening Reception MAY 20, 6:30-9:30 


Sponsored by the Alumni Association 


MAIN GALLERY 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
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